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THE NEW VOLUME--NEW TERMS, 


HE new volume of the CrrcuLaR will com- 
mence, as already announced, with the new 
year. 

It will be printed with new type upon a superior 
quality of paper. 

The form and size will remain unchanged, but it 
will contain some more matter than at present, as 
the largest type now used, Small Pica, will be re- 
placed with Long Primer. 

No change is contemplated in its general spirit 
and scope, excepting that we hope to make each 
succeeding volume a more complete exponent than 
its predecessors of the principles and practices of the 
Associated Communities and of general truth. 

The nominal price of the next volume will be 
two dollars instead of one, for the reasons stated in 
No. 36. 

We take this occasion to request all non-paying 
subscribers who would like to receive the CrrcULAR 
for another year, to notify us of the fact before Janu- 
ary 1, 1871. Otherwise their names will be dropped 
from the list. In making this announcement we 
desire at the same time to assure our readers, that 
the CrrcuLar will be cheerfully sent free to all who 
choose thus to receive it. But we are anxious that 
it should go only to those who desire it; and as it 
is probable that some have sent for it during the 
year from simple curiosity to see the Community 
paper, or on the recommendation of friends, or for 
other reasons, who do not care to have it sent to 
them any longer, we take this method of saving 
them the trouble of expressing a desire to have it 
discontinued, and ourselves from unnecessary ex- 


Such of our paying subscribers as would like to 
receive the next volume-will please notify us at 
their convenience before their subscription expires. 
The balance due them at the close of the year will be 
placed to their credit, and considered as so much 
paid toward the new volume. 

Foreign subscribers, except those who reside in 
Canada, will please remember that the postage on 
their papers has to be prepaid at the rate of $1.04 
per year. At least this amount should, therefore, in 
all cases be sent us by foreign subscribers when 
they renew their subscriptions. 

{a¥™ Free subscriptions received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or 
by giving express authority to those who apply for 
them. 


HABIT VS. INSPIRATION. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


fw principle of habit, working without in- 
spiration and against inspiration, should be 
regarded as our worst enemy; and we should 
always be wide-awake to give it battle. It 
would, if it could, perpetuate all the evils in us 
and among us. A very trifling evil becomes 
great by repetition ; and the smallest evil, per- 
petuated through eternity, would get to be enor- 
mous. It is the very function of habit to con- 
vert a small evil into an enormous one, by 
perpetuating it. If we understand the nature 
of this principle, we shall refuse to give it any 
practical toleration. Let the circumstances be 
what they may, it is always right to demand 
that habit shall surrender. 


In the case of a drunkard, it is habit, and not 
liquor or enjoyment, that is hisruin. The tem- 
perance reformers, if they were intelligent, 
would aim at the destruction of habit; for it is 
that which makes drunkards, and not rum. It 
is habit that enslaves the passions, and binds 
men to their idolatries in all cases. If we thor- 
oughly arm ourselves against this principality, 
and steadily move forward to emancipation from 
its bondage, we shall rid ourselves of every bad 
thing that has been fastened upon us by educa- 
tion or inheritance. Our hope against habit is 
in the free life of Jesus Christ, which will make 
little children of us. The cross of Christ is the 
power to redeem us. The blood of Christ is 
able to wash us from our sins; and habit is the 
very life-blood of all sin. 

Habit, strictly analyzed, is self-inspiration. 
You have a proclivity to doa thing thus and so, 
which proceeds from an accumulation of life 
that has done past acts in the same way. You 
have repeated an action over and over, and your 
life has accumulated in a form corresponding 
to that action; and now in doing it you are in- 
spired by your own life. This self-inspiration 
is the most consummate rival of God’s inspira- 
tion. In order to be true men we must be in- 
spired by God; but habit, i. e., self-inspiration, 
takes the place of God’s inspiration. If you 
are under the influence of habit, your proclivi- 
ties come from yourself: if you are moved by 
a true inspiration, they come from God. The 
proclivities may seem to be the same in one 
case as the other; but there is a heaven-wide 
difference in the sources, and of course in their 
real character. 

Our natural feeling is, that we do not want to 
be always on the strain for originality ; we want 
to do things easily, That is the reason why 
habits are encouraged. You do not have to 
strain yourself up to original action in case of 
habit; you are propelled by an. accumulated 
force. It isa desirable object to be propelled 





by some antecedent force, and not be under the 


strain of originality; but there is an infinitely 
greater fund of life in God, to inspire action and 
make it easy, than can be accumulated by habit ; 
and in comparison with the ease which will at- 
tend our action under true inspiration, all the 
ease we get from habit is hard work. We have 
but a small reservoir of force back of our ma- 
chinery, if there is nothing but habit behind it ; 
but we have a vast ocean if God is behind it: 
and under the propelling influence of his Spirit, 
we get all the advantage of habit, and vastly 
more. Those who seek for ease, if they have 
a wholesome fondness for it and know what 
they are about, will seek it by breaking up 
habit and being led by God. Habit is like 
bad oil to machinery. If you use poor oil, 
your machinery will run a little while and 
then stop, and it will have to be thoroughly 
cleaned hefore it will run again. So habit will 
all have to be cleaned out of our vital machin- 
ery. The inspiration of God is oil that will 
make the machine run well for any length of 
time. It is self-clearing and self-renewing oil. 
That is a good definition of the Spirit of God. 


Here is one purpose in which we can all 
agree, to eternally hate and make war on dead 
habit, and as fast as we can find out ways and 
means, to destroy it. We need not turn aside 
to consider how far we are in bondage to it per- 
sonally, or be embarrassed by the feeling that 
because we have habits it wil! not be modest 
or safe for us to enlist in this war. Let us fix 
our eye steadily and singly on the truth that 
has been presented, and let the natural purpose 
that this truth is calculated to beget, have birth. 
Such a purpose, if it is but a grain of mustard- 
seed, will work straight forward to the eman- 
cipation of your character from all evil. You 
do not need to form that purpose yourself; but 
simply to recognize the purpose of Christ, re- 
joice in it and sympathize with it, and allow it 
to form itself in you. 

It is the continual labor of Christ in all his 
works, to stop evil in its beginnings. Habit 
tends to perpetuate evil; but the tendency of 
Christ in us is to check evil at the outset—to kill 
it in the seed. When things have begun to go 
wrong, instead of thinking that they must go on 
and have a regular course, we shall learn of Christ 
how to stop and begin anew. We shall learn 
to disconnect one moment from another, so far 
as evil is concerned, and not expect the next mo- 
ment to be like the last. 

This is a vastly greater enterprise than any 
that the physiologists or “ natural law” advo- 
cates have undertaken. If we have formed a 
thorough determination to abolish habit, that 
comprehends all there is good in every reform ; 
and with that determination fixed in our minds 
we shall have no need of Grahamism, or -any 
other ism, to help us. I have sometimes que< 





ried whether it was reasonable to hope for great, 
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sweeping, and rapid revolutions in the public 
mind; but if God should destroy the vitality 
of the principality of habit, it would liberate 
people into a new medium, where sudden 
changes in thought and action might be expected 
on the largest scale. 


SELECTIONS FROM Q. W. N.’S WRITINGS. 


From the Spiritual Magazine, Nov. 15, 1846. 

CHRIST CAME TO SAVE SINNERS. 
E are certain that righteousness can be 
possessed only by communion with 
the Spirit of God. In human nature alone 
there is no power to be good and holy. Still 
it is a natural feeling often encouraged, that we 
must make ourselves better before we seek the 
presence of God. It is God’s spirit alone 
which can impart the least goodness to us, and 
yet we say we must be good before we 
can expect the communion of the spirit of God. 
This is inconsistent: one of these conditions 
must be first in order ; cause and effect can not 
be completely reciprocal; and it must be that 
God gives us communion with him while we 
are yet in our native state of sin. This is in- 
deed the nature of the atonement. Jesus 
Christ came down to us, and joined himself to 
human nature in its fallen state. He was born 
of sinful parents; his disciples were sinful; he 
associated with publicans and sinners. He ap- 
proached us in all possible ways, and poured 
out his life unto death. He gave himself for 
us by living with us, and taking upon him the 
sufferings and consequences of a partnership 
with sin. He was as leaven hid in three meas- 
ures of meal. He hid himself in human nature 
that he might impart his own properties to it ; 
and in the course of time he thoroughly leavened 
the Primitive Church. By the continual bap- 
tism of his life his disciples were washed. Life 
worked in them, but death in him. Yet he 
spared not, but gave them his flesh and his 
blood for their daily food; and from sinners 
they became the sons of God, without rebuke. 
Our sins, instead of being any hindrance of 
our access to God, should make us rush into his 
arms. Instead of upbraiding and repulsing us, 
he will take our part against the sin that dwell- 
eth in us and is too strong for us. He will 
give us the free fellowship of his Spirit, which 
is the only thing that can touch the disease in 
human nature. The more sinful we feel, the 
more reason there is for seeking communion 
with God; the more ungovernable our passions 
and perverse our propensities, the better pre- 
text have we for drawing near to God and com- 

ing under the magnetism of his presence. 
Common religious views make the approach 
to God difficult, and at the same time they de- 
preciate the effect of communion with his Spirit 
upon human character. According to these 
views men must make themselves partly clean 
before God can receive them; but even then 
the fellowship of his Spirit can not make them 
wholly clean. The message of Christ is very 
different. The door is wide open; and the sal- 
vation is complete. The blood of Christ is a 
fountain opened for all uncleanness; and it is 
free and copious and accessible, and a perfect 

remedy for sin. : 

So far as the life of Christ is developed in us, 
we become leaven, and impart our qualities to 


surrounding spirits; and we should adopt the 
same generous principle of the atonement— 
of opening our hearts to sinners—of sharing 
our life with a dead world. “Be ye followers 
of God.” Do unto others as God has done 
unto us. He took us into his friendship, not 
for what we were, but for what he could make 
us, and we need not withdraw our hearts from 
believers who deserve censure. The spirit of 
the atonement is the only hope for the world, 
as it has been for us. 


[It is pleasant to get hold of an article like the 
following, from the Cincinnati Bulletin, that tries to 
treat the case of the O. C. reasonably and philo- 
sophically. We append a few notes. | 

The Relations of the Sexes. 





We have a queer conjunction on our table. Some 
friend handed us a copy of the ‘“CrrcuLaR,” a 
weekly paper, published by the “ Oneida Commu- 
nity,” in New York; and we had hardly done read- 
ing it, when another friend handed us Our Age,a 
gemi-monthly, issued by Brookhauss, the most ex- 
tensive book publisher in Germany. -In the first we 
read with considerable interest the explanations 
about a Community in which they claim to have 
found a more natural way for the relations of the 
sexes, than ihe legal rules of our marriage regula- 
tions. In the second we found an essay written by 
Carl Russ, the most observing ornithologist of our 
generation. Prof. Russ heads his article with, “ The 
Human in Animals”—and it occurred to us that the 
Oneida Community might use as a titular phrase the 
expression, The Animal in Human Beings. There is 
really a correlation in the two phrases, as the ancients 
knew much better than we, for they taught much of 
their and our best morality by making instances of 
animal life the basis thereof; and the most charm- 
ing parts of the essay of Mr. Russ are his descrip- 
tions of animal cohabitation. He discusses these 
subjects by using birds as illustrations, which he 
could not do in connection with human beings. 

He begins by ‘letting us understand that the 
slovenly way of attributing every act of animals to 
instinct, will do no longer; that philosophers are 
busy exploring the “soul life” of animals in all 
directions, and that this soul life is found most 
interesting where animals live together in large 
aggregates. He says, “a chicken-yard offers to an 
intelligent observer a great richness of observation ; ” 
and asserts it as a rule that, “the more diversified 
the animals are among themselves, the more alert 
and intelligent are they bodily and mentally.” 

Prof. R. informs us that he has some seventy 
kinds of birds in a room, with two large windows, 
and with a partition, which separates the larger 
birds, but leaves plenty of interstices through which 
the smaller birds can pass over the entire room. 
That room is no bigger than the space usually claimed 
and defended with zeal by single pairs in the open 
air, and yet he has observed that some sixty kinds 
of birds pair harmoniously and happily, and form 
nests and breed in this small] room. 

The author then tells us that all dispute and con- 
flict arise among animals from the same causes as 
with men; and he points out as the strongest, the 
bread and butter desire among human beings, and 
the craving after subsistence among animals, and he 
adds significantly, that “as he had provided against 
any want of nourishment among his feathery inmates, 
there was proportionally much less quarreling than 
might be expected ;” a remark full of meaning for us 
human beings. i 

He then narrates to us that the males of the 
finches, as well as most of the parrots, are ve 
affectionate to their mates, and that each pair ad- 
heres to each other with unbroken fidelity. The 
parrots will occasionally give way to their love of 
food, and ill-treat their mates; but the finches never 
do so; and he relates how the male will, cages 
these latter, always give priority to his female an 
assist her in finding the best food. Gnestions 
about “ mine and thine” arise among his birds mostly 
about the best spots for forming nests, and they dis- 
play most remarkable ingenuity and perseverance 
in pursuing this object. One of the most cherished 
points in their nests is the desire to have them free 
from the observation of others, and evidently they 
regard a nest the more cozy, the less it is subject to 
the curiosity of others. Prof. R. observed that 
those birds have most incompatibility that need the 
most nourishment, and have the greatest trouble to 
obtain #. Evidently their temper, upon which so 
much depends in social intercourse, rests very much 
on the ease with which subsistence is.obtainable. 

Nor do birds lack ambition, or benevolence ; and 
an orphaned bird fails seldom in getting assistance. 
Very interesting are the Professor's observations on 





the enhancement of existence. He says: “Only 





those that are capable of cultivation and progressive 
improvement can claim to belong to the higher 
beings;” ‘and he shows many examples to prove 
that are capable of some culture and improve- 
ment. “He also refers to their avoidance of enemies, 
sucb. as cats and rats, especially the first, whom he 
describes as particularly destructive of singing birds. 
Then again how birds stay near the greatest dangers, 
after they have found that they are only seemingly 
dangerous, as for instance, that birds build nests at 
places in close proximity to which locomotives pass 
daily and hourly. 

After reading Prot. Russ, we turned again’ to the 
CrrcuLaR, and to the Human Society at Oneida, 
and we reflected on the suggestions made to our 
mind by the observations made by Prof. R. about 
his bird society. The fundamental agreement of the . 
Oneida Community is, that no man or woman 1 
be exclusively devoted to one man or one woman, 
and it now read very differently to us than at first. 
The adhesion and fidelity of the finches was a damp- 
er upon any admiration of free-love.1) We under- 
stood also, why the Community at Oneida can live 
as harmoniously together as they do, for we remem- 
bered how certainty of subsistence contributes to 
sweetness of temper, and this certainty is for the 
present secured at Oneida(2) We thought we com- 
prehended now also, why the Oneida Communists 
now stick together, and why they will not in the 
long run. To many of the inmates this new sort of 
life is an enhancement of existence, but on the 
whole, as compared to society generally, it is much 
more circumscribed and limited in the general scope 
of human existence.(3) The daily evening meetin 
the mutual criticisms, the reading of the “dai 
papers, and the discussion over them through culti- 
vated minds, and the never ending and ever re- 
newed courtships—coupled with the openly-avowed, 
square, matter-of-fact object of all sexual intercourse 
(to have offspring), stimulated into a sort of morality 
under the doctrine of male continence, and re- 
strained specially by the injunction to seek inter- 
course through third parties—all these will keep 
alive much zest and interest in such a life; but who 
can fail to see, that general society is at last better, 
for it is truer to human nature.(4) If there were no 
other reason for this than the one given by Prof. 
Russ about birds, viz.: that they are bodily and 
mentally more active and intelligent, the more mani- 
fold their surrounding fellow beings are, that 
would suffice. At Oneida there must, therefore, 
in the course of time, be much less enhance- 
ment of existence than among the general human 
family.(5) It offers now certainty of subsistence. 
Will it do so in the long run? The Shakers once 
thought this question would never confront them ; 
but as the female members become yearly more 
numerous than the males, it has become a serious 
one.(6) Then again, let us consider that a society of 
picked people, out of general human society is one 
thing—a perpetual special society moving within its 
own Circuits is quite another. The picked society 
may offer some higher existence, but will it do so 
after years of trial in and out of itself?(7) The finch 
who sat upon the eagle in the race among the birds, 
while thé eagle flew upwards and then flew from it 

(1) Why make so much of the single example of the finches? 
Professor Russ calls special attention toa bird of different 
habits. Hesays: ‘‘ A chicken yard offers to an intelligent ob- 
server a great richness of observation.’’ The chickens do not 
break up into pairs. Which is higher in the scale of being, 
the chickens or the finches and parrots? If we are to learn 
lessons from the birds, why not take for our instructors those 
which make themselves most familiar and useful to man, and 
are really most like him in their passions and ways? 

(2) But we lived harmoniously when we were so poor that we 
had to deal out everything but potatoes and johnny-cake in 
very small rations. Some of us think that plenty is a harder 
trial of harmony than poverty. It would be very unsafe to 
found a Conimunity on bread and butter anyhow. 

(3) Life at Oneida is nota novelty of a day. It has been 
growing at least twenty-two years. 

(4) We fail to see why a small home is truer to human nature 
than a large one, unless we assume that finches are better pat- 
terns of nature than chickens, and that spiders have better 
habits than bees. 

(5) What is to hinder the stimulus of evening meetings, criti- 
cisms, never-ending courtships etc., from “enhancing ex- 
istence” permanently? The opportunity which Communism 
gives for these things is inherent in its nature, just as city 
life is naturally full of conveniences and entertainments. A 
large home is a little city. As to general society, Commnu- 
nists have the benefit of that, and can enjoy it under proper 
circumstances, as well as those who have little homes, 

(6) But the Shakers are dying out for want of home-propaga- 
gation. At Oneida this is a prime interest. If we breed well, 
as we haveevery prospect of doing, what likelihood is there of 
our failing in the Shaker way? Outof seven of our last 
babies, six were boys. 

(The Oneida Community is not a “ picked society.” Its- 
members did not come from any high select class, but from 
all classes in the common life of New England and the north- 
ern States. There are in this country millions of just such 
people as we were before we commenced drilling; and we are 
in correspondence with hundreds, if not thousands of such 
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a little higher, illustrates our meaning. The finch 
flew highest, because the eagle had elevated him to 
a certain position by his, the eagle’s, not the finch's 
strength ; and in the same way general human soci- 
ety has lifted the persons composing the Oneida 
Community to certain capacities and tendencies, up- 
on which they have constituted and maintain their 
special society.(8) Could general society have existed, 
or exist on the Oneida plan 9) Wethinknot. The 
individuals now in that Community are now living 
on means furnished by general society. They daily 
and hourly depend on it for enjoyments, without 
which their life would be thread-bare; and there- 
fore insupportable. That settles the question.(10) 





persons, who would be glad at this moment to join us. What 
is to hinder us from refreshing ourselves from general society, 
if that is necessary to keep us from growing stale? We have 
not discovered any flatting of tone in consequence of the 
lapse of time or the smallness of our social “‘circuit.”’ Itseems 
to us that Communism is always developing new resources as 
the years roll on. 

(8) And in the same way “general society” (including all 
generations and the whole world) has lifted the persons com- 
posing the United States “‘ to certain capacities and tendencies 
upon which they have constituted and maintain their special” 
form of government. Is that any thing against the United 
States, or any reason why its advanced position should be de- 
preciated? It is a blessed thing in these cases that the finch 
does fly above the eagle as high as he can. The writer evi- 
dently admits that the O. C., has got above general society. 
Why attempt to pull it down? There must be an upper end 
to every thing; and if the United States ought to be en- 
couraged to go ahead as the upper end of the world, why not 
encourage the O. C. to go ahead as the upper end of the 
U.8.? This is a truer illustration than that of the finch and 
the eagle, because it makes all progress a unit. 

(9) Could the nations of the old world, civilized or heathen, 
have existed or exist on our national plan? We think not. 
Still we think the U. 8 had better go ahead. 

(10) The individuals now in the U. S., including the writer of 
this smart editorial, are living on means furnished by the 
great progressive world of all nations. They daily and hourly 
depend on it for enjoyments, without which their life would be 
thread-bare, and therefore insupportable. Still we think they 
have in a measure repaid their debt to the world by helping it 
to some improvements and some new hopes; and we trust 
they will push on as far in advanee of the old world as they can, 
and that they will encourage the O. C. or anybody else to 
push on in advance of themselves. 


+6 WELLESLEY.” 

ENRY WINTHROP SARGENT, in his Sup- 

plement to the sixth edition of Downing’s 
Landscape Gardening, calls attention to the compara- 
tive merits of two methods of securing ornamental 
grounds about a house. One method is, to build 
one’s house in a forest or natural woodland, and 
“make the place” mainly with an axe, planting to 
come in as entirely subordinate and accessory. As 
an illustration of this method he gives the history 
of his own place, “ Wodenethe,” at Fishkill-on-the- 
Hudson. The other method is to select as the site 
for the home a place “ without any foliage, or possi- 
bly a few stunted or unavailable trees, where all the 
effects are to be produced by the spade (in plant- 
ing).” To illustrate this method he gives the his- 
tory of “ Wellesley,” the residence of H. H. Hunne- 
well, Esq., near Boston. 

Wodenethe was begun in 1840; Wellesley in 1851. 
In 1859, Mr. Sargent, fulfilling in himself the re- 
quirements of a competent, discriminating, tasteful 
judge, awards his verdict, as follows: 

“ Of the two places described as illustrating the 
two schools most common in this country, we be- 
lieve we shall afford consolation to many beginners 
of naked places by saying that our experience is ex- 
tremely adverse to all attempts at converting a wood 
into any thing ornamental. If two places of the 
same size were commenced the same day, by persons 
of equal taste, knowledge and means, one a wood 
and the other a naked plain, at the end of ten years, 
the naked plain would be the finer and more satis- 
factory.” ; 

As showing how a place may be successfully 
made, according to this latter plan, we will quote 
Mr. Sargent’s sketch of Mr. Hunnewell’s way of 
working: 

The whole estate at “ Wellesley” consists, we be- 


lieve, of two hundred acres, being an unimproved 
portion of an old family place of many hundred 


acres. 

The part selected by Mr. Hunnewell for the orna- 
mental improvement of his grounds comprises about 
forty acres, originally a flat, sandy, arid plain, which, 





when he took it in hand, in 1851, only seven years 
since, was more or less covered with a tangled 
growth of dwarf pitch-pine, scrub-oak, and birch, 
all of which were cut down and ploughed up. 

The first thing done was to trench over and thor- 
oughly prepare with composted muck, an acre or 
more for a nursery, which was planted with large 
quantities of Norway spruce, white pines, balsams, 
Austrian pines, Scotch firs, larch, beech, oaks, elms, 
maples, etc., mostly imported from England, not 
over twelve to fifteen inches high, with some few 
native trees of greater age, previously prepared. 
The lawn was then graded, subsoiled, and a large 
portion trenched by spade, and after being very 
heavily manured and enriched with compost, was 
for several years cultivated in order to ameliorate 
and subdue the soil; the boundaries of the place, 
especially on the exposed part towards the public 
road, were then trenched over twenty to fifty feet 
broad, heavily composted, and planted with a judi- 
cious mixture of evergreens and ornamental trees. 
The border, however, for many years, until the trees 
were fifteen to twenty feet high, and in many cases 
touched each other, was annually enriched and 
planted in potatoes, the crop being some remunera- 
tion for the expense. 

The next step after deciding upon the situation of 
the house, was to form the avenues and plant them; 
the one from the Boston entrance, with alternatin 
Pinus excelsa, and Magnolia tripetala at one end, 
and with large masses of rhododendrons, Kalmia 
latifolia, Mahonias, and other rare evergreen shrubs, 
as a frontage to a background of Norway spruces 
at the other; until the road reaches the Italian 
garden, with « view of the lake on one side, and 
the house and lawn on the other, when the avenue 
effect of the planting ceases—-and groups, masses, 
and single specimens, and the ornamental arrange- 
ment commence. 

The other avenue from the Natick entrance is 
planted with rows of white pine and larch, now, 
perhaps, twenty to twenty-five feet high, and being 
all fine trees, the effect is already very marked. : 


The next step was to plant the lawn of about 
eight acres with the best specimens selected from 
the nurseries or border plantations. This has been 
most cleverly and successfully done, much of it in 
the winter with frozen balls and with the most orna- 
mental and choicest trees ; in some cases large speci- 
mens twenty to thirty feet high were brought twenty 
milés, but even after the clumps, masses, and single 
specimens on the lawn were arranged and planted, 
it was still annually enriched and cultivated, and 
the ground around each tree and mass of trees is, 
even to this day, kept clean to a circle following the 
drip of the branches. 

The house was then built, having among other 
fine features, a hall of 54x 18 feet running through 
it; on one side, the fine extent of simple and digni- 
fied lawn, and on the other side is a French par- 
terre or architectural garden with fountains, bor- 
dered by heavy balustrades, surmounted at intervals 
by vases, with steps leading through a series of ter- 
races to the. lake, a fine sheet of water of about a 
mile in extent, having a peculiarly varied and beau- 
tiful outline. From this French parterre, stretches 
off on the right the ornamental or English pleasure- 
grounds, a part of the same view, showing the 
summer-house very artistically rusticated, with col- 
ored glass windows, producing very curious effects 
of contrast by the stained glass. 

From this we pass along the lake to the Italian 
garden, and which is the most successful, if not the 
only one as yet in the country. The effect, espe- 
cially by moonlight, of the lake seen through the 
balustrades of the parapet, and among the vases and 
statues which surmount it—with the splashing of 
the fountain, and the very unique features, at least 
in this country, of the formally clipped trees and 
topiary work, quite lead us to suppose we are on the 
lake of Como. 

To Mr. Hunnewell, we believe, is due the merit of 
having first attempted to clip our white pine, and 
the result shows that it bears the shears quite as 
well as the hemlock or yew; though in this garden 
are equally successful specimens of clipped Norways, 
balsams, arbor vite, the English maple, the beech 
and Scotch firs. 

From the Italian garden we cross the avenue into 
a wood, through which winds a walk planted on 
either side with a very extensive and satisfactory 
pinetum, containing all the rarest and newest coni- 
fers and evergreen shrubs, and which with the 
slight protection from the winter’s sun, seem to 
thrive exceedingly well. 

Among other features of this place, and accom- 
plished like every thing else, within seven years, are 
various vistas through different avenues planted for 
this purpose—some of purple beech, others of white 

ine—all of which will in a few years become very 
teresting and effective. 

If to the above we add the extensive and well- 
conducted vegetable and fruit gardens surrounded 
by most admirably kept hedges, an abundance of 
well trained fruit trees, peach, grape, and green- 
houses, and a steam-engine for forcing water into a 
reservoir, from which distributing pipes conduct it 





over all the gardens, we shall, we think, conclude a 
description of a place almost unequaled in this 
counties, considering the few years only it has ex- 
sted. 

Mr. Hunnewell’s success has been attributable in 
the first place, to working on a plan—making no or 
few mistakes—having litile or nothing to undo, and 
lastly, having the taste and ability to do every thing 
thoroughly and well; always keeping up what has 
been done, so that neither tree nor flower, nor lawn, 
is ever permitted to flag. 


Such was Wellesley in 1859. Eleven years have 
brought change, growth, improvement. A recent 
visit to the place impressed me very favorably with 
the taste there displayed. The site, notwithstanding 
the original poverty of the soil, is a fine one. A 
broad, slightly undulating plain extends south- 
erly from a beautiful natural lake. This Jake, 
with its waters strained to clearest purity by the 
disintegrated Massachusetts granite, is a noble, price- 
less feature in itself; combined as it is with orna- 
mental surroundings of the highest order, it is 
unique and charming. With irregular outline, varied 
and at some points bold shores, skirted largely with 
natural woodland, it covers several hundred acres. 

In the planting of the place, one notices as lead- 
ing features the broad, well-graded lawns, and the 
vistas. These are fundamental elements in all satis- 
factory landscape gardening. Combined with these, 
and a result of the general treatment, there is 
about the place an air of seclusion. It is a little 
world within itself, presided over by art, taste and 
wealth, from which you may look out upon sur- 
rounding hills or distant neighbors. 

The leading trees used in the planting are the 
Pinus strobus or American White Pine, the Pinus ex- 
celsa or Bhotan Pine, and the Abies excelsa or Nor- 
way Spruce. The withering New England drought 
of last summer told somewhat unfavorably on the 
White Pine; yet it is one of the best and most 
effective of lawn trees. The Hemlock is also used 
considerably. The large plantations of Rhododen- 
drons, with their broad green leaves, have a fine 
effect among the large evergreen surroundings. 
What their effect in summer must be, when in their 
wondrous wealth of bloom, I could only imagine. 
These plantations are famed throughout Eastern 


Massachusetts, and visitors come scores of miles to 
behold them. 


The combination of the common English garden 
style of landscape treatment of the grounds as a 
whole, with Italian terrace and topiary work, on the 
border of the lake, is very effective. One may tire 
of winding road and walk and groups of “ natural” 
planting, however charming and picturesque they 
may be, and a little of the more formal style com- 
ing in where the natural features of the landscape 
favor, forms a very pleasant contrast. 

Another fine feature of the place, especially to one 
interested in trees, is the Pinetum, where all the new 
and rare evergreens are tested. Many of these new 
trees are of singular beauty. Among others the 
Cupressus Lawsoniana or Lawson's Cypress was very 
noticeable It comes from northern California, where 
it is found in the Shasta and Scot’s valleys, attaining 
the height of 100 feet. Hoopes,in his Book of 
Evergreens, thus describes it : 

“The habit of the tree is exceedingly graceful ; 
the branches at first curving upwards, like those of 
the common spruce, and toward the end hanging 
down like ostrich feathers, with the leading shoot, 
when young, drooping afier the manner of the 
Deodar. The delicate beauty of this tree is such 
that it will become a favorite wherever known. The 
charming feathery lightness of the foliage, which is 
of a bluish-green color, combined with the general 
character of the whole tree, form such a striking 
feature as to render it the admiration of every one. 
The tree grows rapidly, and the branches are so 
slender and regular as to impart the appearance of 
a delicate mass of ferns or rich glaucous-green 
plumes, curving gracefully to the ground.” 

We also noted a handsome young specimen of the 
Sequoia gigantea or Great Tree of California. 

No reference to Wellesley would be complete with- 
out the mention of the conservatories, graperies and 
gardens. These are large and numerous. In the 
hot-houses are rich and rare tropical plants with 
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wonderful foliage and gorgeous flowers, great varie- 
ties of palms and tree ferns, bananas, and hundreds 
of other fascinating forms which in our rapid walk 
I could only glance at. 

Here also peaches are grown comparatively cheap- 
ly under the protection of glass. A small peach 
house, with half a dozen thrifty, well-trained trees, 
furnishes a peck of the finest quality of ripened fruit 
daily during the season. The house is simply a 
plain glass structure of convenient shape. A heat- 
ing pipe runs through it, but is never used unless 
there is danger of severe frost hurting the buds. 
The trees are planted in the border which extends 
under and along the outside of the house. Abun- 
dant ventilation is kept up. The chief function of 
the house is to protect the trees from the severity of 
our northern winters and the late spring frosts. 

The well-kept Arbor Vite and Hemlock hedges 
of Wellesley are another charming feature of the 
place. With such hedges any portion of ornamental 
grounds may be isolated from the intrusion of visi- 
tors or unwelcome eyes. I gained a new apprecia- 
tion of the fine utility and beauty of these hedges, 
when well managed, by my observations here. 

The pleasure of my visit to the grounds was 
greatly heightened by the kindly, hospitable thought- 
fulness and attention of Mr. Hunnewell, the tasteful 
proprietor. I came away with a new sense of the 
value of landscape art as an agency in making an 
outwardly attractive home. Tueo. L. Pir. 
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Facts for the Sensationalists, 





‘cs following facts are recommended to the 
consideration of those who think of the Oneida 
Community as compassing sea and land to make 
proselytes: 

1. The O. C. has been established twenty-two 
years, and during this time but a single lecture has 
been given to an outside audience by any of its 
members, and then not for purposes of proselytism. 

2. Though the Community publishes a weekly ex- 
ponent, we have never advertised it—have never 
asked other journals to call attention to it—have 
never employed agents to obtain subscribers—have 
refused to send it except to such persons as make 
direct application for it, and require that all sub- 
scriptions shall be renewed annually. 

3. We gave public notice in our paper three years 
ago that the doors of the Community were closed 
against all applications for membership—have re- 
ceived since then but a single new member, a mid- 
dle-aged man, who had previously received some 


encouragement that we would accept him, and have | yo 


for a year past kept in our paper a standing notice 
that neither the O. C. nor any of its branches is 
prepared to receive new members. 


How to obtain “*the Whole Loaf.” 





HE advocates of female suffrage no longer pre- 
sent a united front. Their party is “split in 
twain,” and the two fragments are apparently as 
irreconcilable as the Republicans and Democrats. 
Efforts to repair the breach only widen it. The 
apple of discord is of course the marriage question. 
The conservatives, with Rev. T. W. Higginson, Lucy 
Stone and others as leaders, and the Boston Woman’s 
Journal for their organ, insist that the question of 
female suffrage shall stand by itself; while the radi- 
cals with Mrs. E. C. Stanton, Miss Susan B. Anthony 
and others as leaders, and the Revolution for their 
organ, insist that the movement in behalf of women 
shall not be thus limited, but shall include many 
other questions, especially that of the modification 
of the present marriage laws. The two organs are 
filled nowadays with articles bearing upon the con- 
troversy, and other journals are freely discussing the 
points in dispute. It was hoped that the American 
Woman's Suffrage meeting recently held at Cleve- 





land would adopt measures favoring ‘the junion of 
the opposing sections. But all resolutions looking 
in this direction were negatived; and, according to 
present indications, a sort of internecine contest is 
likely to be waged henceforth among the advocates 
of the emancipation of women. 

We do not care to enter upon any discussion of 
the merits of this contest further than to say that, 
assuming that women are to seek their rights inde- 
pendent of men, the radicals appear to have the 
strongest position, and they will be likely in the end 
to become the dominant party. For women to com- 
mence a crusade for the avowed purpose of securing 
their legitimate rights, and yet ignore the marriage 
question, is manifest folly. As the Revolution says: 
“The demand for suffrage is only one part of a 
greater demand which includes it. The woman 
question, as we understand it, is the comprehensive 
question of woman’s rights—including her right to 
employment, wages, property, education, suffrage, 
marriage, and divorce. The true method of reform 
—the genuine philosophy of radicalism—is to ask 
for the whole loaf, not for a crumb.” . 

But in our view, “the genuine philosophy of radi- 
calism” proceeds much farther than is indicated by 
this statement of the Revolution. Even if all the 
items of reform that it mentions are secured to 
women, they will still have only a few crumbs, not 
by any means “the whole loaf.” Those only will 
secure that who secure the entire abolition of self- 
ishness. Why not ask for that, radical friends? 
Why content yourselves with lopping off a few of 
the branches of evil? Why not demand that the 
entire tree shall be uprooted? The genuine philoso- 
phy of radicalism can not demand less. Christ was 
the best example of true radicalism that the world 
has yet seen, and he insisted that the ax should be 
laid at the root of evil. That done, and the problem 
pertaining to individual rights will be easily solved. 
All oppression of man by man, and woman by man, 
has its cause in selfishness. Let us, then, strike at 
that, and a new form of society will soon arise in 
which every form of oppression will be unknown. 


DIXON AND HIS COPYISTS. 
BY J. H. NOYES. 
IV. 
HE letter of introduction which Mr. Dixon 
brought, is worth citing here in confirmation of 
what I have said about his previous “ cramming.” 
It shows that he told others as well as myself that 
he knew all about us before he left England. Here 
is the letter: 
New York, Aug. 10, 1866. 
To J. H. Noves— 


Dear Sir:—The bearer, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
Editor of The Atheneum, has come from London 
expressly to study our people. He wishes especially 
to know your people, having long been familiar with 
ur writings. I commend him to your confidence 
and hospitality. | Yours, HoracE GREELEY. 

Itis probable that Dixon had the programme ot 
his account of us fully made out before he came to 
this country; and that his visit to the Community 
was mainly useful to him in the way of puttinga 
varnish of freshness on the material which he got 
by “scoring” our writings in the British Museum. 
Certainly his visit here did not amount to much.— 
He says in his prelude with politic indefiniteness, “I 
have been spending a few days at Oneida Creek as 
the guest of Brother Noyes. I have lived in his 
family,” &c. &c.; which might naturally be taken as 
meaning a visit of a week or more. By referring to 
our journals and consulting the best memories we 
have among us, I find that he was here and here- 
about forty-three hours, or somewhat less than two 
days—hardly long enough to warrant»the use of the 
plural few. He came on Wednesday, Aug. 16, 1866, 
at about 4 o'clock P. M., and left on Friday at 11 a. m. 
In the course of the intervening time he took an ex- 
cursion to the Indian settlement, a mile east of us, 
which must have occupied several hours; and atten- 
ded a musica! concert of an hour or more. - He had 
a bad headache a part of the time, (owing to the 
lack of stimulants in our diet), which must have 
caused a further loss of some hours, One of the 





evenings he spent in lecturing to the family on the 
“Holy Land.” Deducting seven hours for these 
diversions and sixteen hours for two nights sleep, 
we have a remainder of twenty hours, which may 
be sapposed to have been devoted to conversation 
and the pursuit of knowledge among us; though 
much even of this time must have been spent in 
writing out notes and talking on indifferent subjects. 
Let the reader compare this “ beggarly account” of 
time with the large pretensions of intimacy with us 
in the prelude, and judge whether I am too severe 
in calling that passage a piece of clap-trap. 


Now let us see what sort of use Dixon made of 
his time, short as it was. We have seen that he 
blundered badly in his cramming at the British 
Museum; and we shall find that he misunderstood 
us just as badly in the conversations at Oneida. Take 
for examples the following list of blunders in names, 
places, dates and other small matters of fact: 

1. In his description of my personal appearance 
and career, Dixon says—“ He has been in turna 
graduate of Dartmouth College in Connecticut, a law- 
clerk in Putney, Vermont,” etc., which short sentence 
to be correct should be changed to this: “He has 
been in turn a graduate of Dartmouth College in 
New Hampshire, a law-clerk in Chesterfield, New 
Hampshire,” etc. Dixon could not have got this jum- 
ble from our publications, for they state such things 
correctly. He must have taken false notes of what 
he heard from us. And such blunders, trivial as 
they are, show his hurry and carelessness, and go 
far to destroy the credit of all the notes he made at 
Oneida. 

2. Speaking of our Mansion House, Dixon says: 
“The builder of this pile is James Hamilton, once a 
New England farmer, carpenter, what not, asa New 
Englander is apt to be.” The facts here aimed at 
but missed, are these: the name of our architect is 
Erastus H. Hamilton (no James Hamilton ever hav- 
ing been heard of in the Community) ; he was never 
a farmer, or a “ what not,” and never in New Eng- 
land after ten years of age, till he joined the Com- 
munity ; he was brought up in Syracuse, N. Y., his 
only profession being that of carpenter and archi- 
tect. 

8. Dixon describes his guide at O. C. as “ Brother 
Bolls, a gentleman who, for twenty years, has been 
a Baptist preacher in Massachusetts.” This gentle- 
man’s name was Bolles; he had been a Methodist 
preacher ten years in Connecticut, five or six in 
Massachusetts, and four in Iowa, whence he came to 
the Community. 

4. Dixon says that “the Bible newspaper, called 
the Crrcuar, is edited and published by a son of 
Noyes in New York city.” The Crrcunar was 
never published in New York city, and was never 
edited by my son. When Dixon was here, it 
was published at Wallingford and edited by Alfred 
Barron. T. R. Noyes was then in New York city, 
not editing the paper, but superintending our com- 
mercial affairs. Hence probably the jumble. 

5. Dixon makes a very prominent figure of our 
great trap-maker, Mr. Sewell Newhouse, introducing 
him as a “ Canadian trapper,” who, fortunately for 
us, joined the Community in its early days, and by 
his skill in trap-making “ proved in the end to be the 
actual founder of its fortunes.” As Mr. Newhouse 
was born in Vermont and has always lived in New 
England and New York, we have never been able 
to guess why Dixon insisted on calling him a 
“ Canadiun trapper.” Possibly national vanity in 
some way led to the mistake, as it would be a feather 
in John Bull’s cap to be able to say that one of his 
subjects was the founder of the Community fortune. 
We ingline, however, to the orinion that Dixon mis- 
understood some talk he heard in the Community 
about trapping in Canada. He says (p. 253)—“A 
party of the Saints went up into Canada last fall, 
under Newhouse, to trap beaver; they had five 
weeks of very hard life, and came back from the 
forests strong and well.” It is true that such an ex- 


cursion took place, but Newhouse was not in the party; 
and if he had been, it is difficult to see how Dixon 
should have jumped from that fact to calling him a 
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“Canadian trapper.” But these “ double-and-twist- 
ed” blunders confound all conjecture. 

I will now exhibit one or two specimens of more 
serious misrepresentations, evidently attributable to 
something worse than mere haste or curelessness in 
reporting things seen and heard at Oneida. 

Mr. Hamilton, our architect, is not only fitted out 
in Dixon’s book with a new name, residence and 
profession, but is made responsible for several ridicu- 
lous remarks which he never made. Thus Dixon 
says: 

Being master of the house, so to speuk, he is also 
builder of the house; though he claims that every 
thing in it, from the position of a fire-place to the 
furnishing of a library, is the result of a special sign 
from heaven. 

And again: 

At first thought, there seems to be something 
comic in the fact of a kingdom of heaven being de- 
pendent for its daily bread on the sale of traps. As 
I walked through the forges with Brother Hamilton, 
I could not help saying that such work seemed 
rather strange for a colony of Saints. He answered, 
with a very grave face, that the Earth is lying under 
a curse, that vermin are a consequence of that curse, 
that the Saints have to make war upon them and 
destroy them—whence the perfect legitimacy of their 
trade in traps! 

In our first notice of “ New America” I said in a 
foot-note referring to the first of these passages : 

We venture to say, without inquiring of Mr. 
Hamilton, that this imputation of low credulity is 
without any fair foundation. It is not like him. 
Those most familiar with him never heard him say 
any such thing. 

Mr. Hamilton soon after sent me the following 
note: 

You were right in denying that there was any fair 
foundation for the legend that “the builder of the 
house claimed that every thing in it, from the po- 
sition of a fire-place to the furnishing of a library, is 
the result of a special sign from heaven.” Iam ata 
loss to imagine upon what he could base so ridicu- 
lous a story. I could not have made the literal state- 
ment he reports, for the house contains not a single 
“ fire-place,” and “ the builder” did not furnish the 
library.. So also of that other story—“the earth 
lying under a curse”—“ vermin a consequence ”— 
“the saints making war upon them with steel 
traps,” &c. He puts that into my mouth, but I have 
no memory of it. Dixon was very free, companion- 
able, and given to jokes; anda joke like the above 
may have been attempted in the course of his free 
conversations with us; or he may have fallen in 
with the “ Canadian Trapper,” who is something ofa 

iz, and got him and “ James Hamilton” mixed. 
| pe that Dixon is somewhat possessed by the 
caste feeling of the English upper class, which ren- 
ders him not over-ready to do justice to mechanics, 
farmers and “ what-not.” But he is a charming 
writer, and I mean to improve by his criticisms, 

Dixon’s picture of life at Oneida is garnished 
throughont with a set of special-titles. I am called 
“the Prophet;” the members collectively are called 
“the Sainis;” individuals are always introduced 
with the fraternal epithets common in certain low 
sects; as, “ Brother Noyes,” “ Brother Hamilton,” 
“Sister Alice,” &c. These vulgarities, of course, 
were supposed by Dixon’s readers to have come, 
with the rest of his representations, “ fresh from our 
lips.” He doubtless intended that they should be 
thus taken. Here are the remarks which I made on 
this matter in my first notice of “ New America :” 


If Mr. Dixon were before the Community for 
criticism, and I were called upon to say my say 
about him in our sincere way, I should have to find 
some fault with the animus of his story about us. 
In the first place there is an unpleasant and un- 
necessary amount of caricature in his picture. He 
necd not have called our people saints and me their 
Prophet so often or at all. He did not hear those 
words among us or among our neighbors. We do 
not go by any such names. The word saint was 
weal ednoing the early Perfectionists, but our taste 
long ago discarded it. Itold him distinctly I was 
known in the Community as Mr. Noyes, and occa- 
sionally as Father Noyes; but had no official name. 
He reported the Mormons and Shakers by their 
accepted titles—“ president,” “apostle,” “ elders,” 
“ saints,” &c. Why not leave us to our chosen 
simplicity ? We do not even call each other broth- 
er” and “sister” as he makes free to do. His 
readers will inevitably suppose that we use the slang 
titles as hé uses them. There was no need of such 
an imputation on our good taste, unless the “ rules 
of art” and due reference to the prejudices of his 
audience required him to make us seem a little 
more foolish and fanatical than we really are. The 
words “ Saints” and “ Prophet” are really no more 


descriptive of our relations to the world and to each 
other than they would be'in the case of Henry 
Ward Beecher and his congregation. 

Dixon in his rejoinder thus disposed of my criti- 
cism of these fictitious titles : 

Mr. Noyes remarks that I speak of him as the 
“prophet,” and his people as “ saints,”—the first a 
word which they do not use, the second a word 
which they formerly used, and have now discarded. 
“T told him distinctly that I was known in the 
Community as Mr. Noyes, and occasionally as Father 
Noyes, but had no officia) name.” The matter is not 
important ; and Mr. Noyes does not pretend that it 
isso. If i have hurt his feelings by the use of an 
obnoxious word,I am very sorry. I have only to 
say in answer, that I caught these names from my 
New England friends, and used them for distinction’s 
sake, and not with any view to “ caricaturing” this 
peculiar people. In the later editions of “ New 
America,” the word “prophet” had been already 
substituted in the text by the word “ preacher.”— 
London Atheneum, March, 1867. 


To which I again answered as follows: 


Mr. Dixon’s weak point is his answer to my com- 
plaint about his use of the slang appellatives, “ proph- 
et” and “saints.” He tries to protect it by calling 
it “ not important,” and asks me to consent to this 
view by saying that I “ do not pretend that it is so.” 
But he sould remember that I put this complaint as 
an index of a general criticism. I am glud that 
he acknowledges his wrong in this matter, and that 
he has made changes in his later editions (though I 
see they were not made in our copy of the third edi- 
tion). But, as I consider this particular fault an in- 
dication of the animus with which he treated us, 
and have characterized that animus as a tendency to 
caricature, I can not regard it as unimportant, though 
I can tolerate it with good nature. 


In conclusion let us see what Dixon’s copyists 
have done to extend the circulation of this mass of 
blunders and fiction. 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia follows Dixon in his geo- 
graphical novelties, representing me as a “ law clerk 
in Putney, Vermont,” and placing “ Dartmouth Col- 
lege in Connecticut.” Here also we find the “ Cana- 
dian Trapper” in all his glory. The American 
copyist often referred to, tells the same story as Dix- 
on about “James Hamilton,” how he was “ for- 
merly a farmer” and “a New England man,” and 
how “he claims that his plans are the result of in- 
spiration ;” and “that every detail of the building, 
from the placing of a rafter to the arrangement of 
the principal hall, is the result of a direct communi- 
cation from heaven.” This writer also magnifies 
the achievements of the “ Canadian Trapper” in the 
style and very nearly in the words of Dixon. And 
all this, be it remembered, is served up in chapters 
which profess to give an account of what the author 
himself saw and heard at Oneida, thus doubling on 
Dixon’s false pretensions. The only original item 
of information added in relation to the “ Canadian 
Trapper” and his business, is, that the trap which 
he invented and to which we are said to have owed 
our rescue from financial failure, is “a patented arti- 
cle” —which also is a falsehood. This American 
book also is garnished throughout with the slang 
titles invented by Dixon, gossipping about “ Brother 
Newhouse” and “ Brother Pitt,” and taking pains 
to lug into every paragraph something about “ the 
Saints ;” thus aping Dixon at this late day in sneers 
which he had the grace to be ashamed of and 
apologize for years ago in the London Atheneum. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
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—The Midland R. R. Co. evidently intend to make 
the O. C. en important station. For the past few 
days, avout thirty men, aided by a “ dirt train” of 
seven cars, have been at work extending the side 
track ; when completed it will be over a quarter of a 
mile in length. 

—We like to acknowledge from time to time our 
pfaith in special providences. We believe that we 
are living under the government of an intelligent, 
merciful Gud, and not under the rule of blind chance. 
We believe that God is above all natural laws, and 
does modify them, or at least direct their course. 
We notice many things in our daily experience that 
we cannot explain on any theory that ignores a per- 
sonal, superintending Power. 

—A correspondent expresses a wish that we would 








give occasionally in the CrrcuLar a specimen of Com- 
munity criticism. We don’t have so much public 
criticism nowadays as formerly, but we still hope to 
gratify our correspondent. Criticism, however, of- 
ten takes the form of commendation, and reveals 
virtues as well as faults of character. That was the 
case a few evenings since, when Mr. B. was up for 
criticism. He had been so long a member, and had 
shown himself loyal and noble in so many ways, that 
every one had a word of praise for him, and nothing 
was said in the way of censure. One spoke of his 
early boldness in defending the truth; another of 
his continued faithfulness to it; another of his un- 
selfishness ; another of his readiness to serve ; another 
of his exampie in respect to industry : and so on for 
half an hour, until the meeting closed. We have 
had experience enough with base metal to give usa 
lively appreciation of such pure gold as the past 
twenty years of Community life have revealed in 
Mr. B. , 


—The “ Children’s Hour,” so popular last winter, 
bids fair to become even more so this winter. It is 
now held in the Hall instead of the Upper ‘Sitting- 
room—a change which is a great improvement in 
many respects. All the grown folks who wish to 
see the exercises can have ample room to do so, and 
instead of standing in crowds or leaning over the 
balustrade of the corridor, can comfortably seat 
themselves either in the gallery or in the Hall be- 
low, and look on at their ease. The change is better 
for the children, too, for they can perform their . 
games upon the stage, now and then making use of 
the curtain to give scenic effect to some representa- 
tion. The order of exercise is as follows: A game on 
the staze, contrived and directed by one of the young 
men and a young woman ; then a general scamper for 
their seatsin the middle of the room, where some 
man or woman tells them stories, instilling spiritual 
and moral instruction, or questions them about their 
experience in prayer, in overcoming evil with good, 
in drawing near to God, &c. This lasts for fifteen 
minutes, when with a song they take their departure. 
It was our ambition in starting the “ Hour” this 
winter that it should have fresh life and vigor, a new 
inspiration, and not be a mere repetition of last 
year. When asked how they would like to begin, 
the children answered, “ With a revival.” Then 
some one said to them, that if they pleased God they 
would please themselves, please each other and 
please everybody, and he told them to pray to God 
to give them something new to do to please him. 
All the innocent eyes closed for a few moments in 
prayer: when they had opened their eyes again, 
J. H. N. (who, as every one knows who has seen 
him, unconsciously winks his eyelids and eyebrows 
very rapidly when engaged in thought), related to 
them how, when a young man in New York city, he 
sat one summer day thinking in his usual manner at 
an open window, which was only a short distance 
from another window across the way. Presently, 
reaching a pause in his reflections, he opened his eyes 
and perceived two children at the opposite window 
peeping at him and calling out,“ Sleepy-head!” At 
another time he sat under a cherry-tree, oblivious of 
all the world, when suddenly opening his eyes he 
beheld a man, who was driving a pig along the road, 
holding his pig by the string, and gazing at him in 
petrified amazement. One evening ©. told them 
how happy Mrs. —— had been since she fell and hurt 
her hip. She had been praying the day before that 
she might have any experience that would make her 
love God with her whole heart; so that when this 
accident befell her, she looked upon it as an answer to 
prayer, and though she has suffered greatly, she bas 
never spoken one unthankful word, but has rejoiced 
in God’s discipline of her. Mr. H. then said: 
“ Sometimes when surgeons cut off a man’s leg, they 
make him smell of something called chloroform, 
which puts him to sleep so that he does not feel any 
pain. He does not feel the knife when it cuts, nor 
the taking up of arteries and veins, nor the tying of 
the bandages. When people hurt themselves, God 
can give them something which will make them as 
insensible to pain as the chloroform does, and more 
so; for chloroform only makes people sleep for a 
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short time, while this something which God can give 
will make them continually happy.” 
WALLINGFORD. 

—A. and M., while in New Haven, saw a company 
of Japanese women ride through the streets in open 
barouches. Their heads were bare and closely 
shorn, and presented a strange appearance. They 
were connected with a juggling company. 

Evening Meeting—Remarks by W.H. W. about 
eternal life. He urged all to be vigilant in seeking 
salvation. He quoted the promises, “Ask, and it 
shall be given you; seck, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.” God’s promises 
are sure ; and if we do not receive his blessings it is 
because we are not faithfal in seeking them. God is 
not at fault, and there is no lack of generosity on 
his part. 





‘Our Best,” 


BY J. IVES PEASE. 


‘“* My rule is to do the best I know how.” 
Miss Fanny Edwards Dwight. 
Ah, if we all would only do “our best,” 
How soon earth’s wastes would *‘ blossom as the rose !”" 
Man need no longer feed his life with woes, 
But, blessing others, be himself most blest. 
Then should he know and feel the wished-for rest, 
The Poets sing and all men pray in prose; 
Disease and sin and suffering find a close, 
And Christ might walk the earth a welcome guest. 
Gallows and gaol need then be seen no more ; 
Pauper and pest give place to laws obeyed ; 
Banker and Broker prey no more on Trade ; 
The Politician learn the Statesman’s lore ; 
War, want and “ wages”’ banished every shore. 
Then ‘“‘Heaven on Earth might come,” as the dear Lord 
has prayed. 
Stockbridge, Mass., 1870. 


A Conversation about Names. 


S—What do you think, T., of the idea of return- 
ing to Bible simplicity in respect to names? Why not 
abolish family names, and let a man grow up with 
simply a distinctive proper name, as Abraham and 
David did? 

T.—I like that. What does it matter where a 
man sprung from or who his ancestors were, so long 
as he is of the good seed? That is all that limits 
our fellowship*with him. ‘There are really but two 
families in the world, God’s and the Devil’s. zl 


S.—That is so; I don’t want to know who a per- 
son’s grandparents were, nor how old his family 
name is: if he is a son of God that is enough. 

T.—Then, too, how much more of romance 
would surround a man if he stood by himself so far 
as his name is concerned. His origin would have 
all the charm of mystery. 


S.—There is no doubt that an old family name 
is an incubus on many a man. It links him with 
a past with which he has no concern, and holds 
him in the ruts of his ancestors. If he could dis- 
connect himself from these by dropping his surname 
he might begin life anew. 


T.—Yes; that might go far toward ridding him of 
the responsibility of his forefathers. He would 
then be free to deal only with the present, and to 
reach forward to the future. 

S.—Do not these family names, moreover, tend to 
strengthen the claims of human possession? The 
tendency of the family is to swallow up and absorb 
people in ownership. There is scarcely any recog- 
nition of ahigher claim. So far as the name goes, 
it implies that a person is human property. 


T—That is true. It is one of the promises of 
Revelation that we shall have a new name given to 
us. Perhaps that is intended to cut us off from all 
remembrance of the evil through which we have 
passed. 

8.—A great historian when he became convert- 
ed to Christianity drepped his old Jewish name, and 
took that of “ Neander,” the Greek for new man. 

T.—There seems to be a natural tendency to 
change the name when one gets a new start in life. 
Abram was called Abraham after his vivid faith 
experience. 





S.—Saul was called Paul after his eyes were 
opened. 

J.—I have listened with interest to your conver- 
sation, but would like to suggest two considerations 
in favor of more than one name, and of even retain- 
ing the surname. In the first place, where popula- 
tion is dense we find two names are often insufficient 
to individualize persons; it would of course be 
much more difficult to do this with a single name. 

8.—That consideration has some force, to be sure ; 
but I should not like to admit that language is so 
limited in its possible combinations as not to afford 
a distinctive name for every human being. Adam 
had no apparent difficulty in naming “every beast 
of the field and every fowl of the air ;” men nowa- 
days manage to name every newly discovered ele- 
ment, principle, invention, etc. Probably, if the 
necessity was felt of having a much greater stock of 
names, in some way supply and demand would be 
brought together. But what is your second consid- 
eration in favor of more than one name? 

J.—It is the advantage which results from a 
double name in keeping the strict pedigree record 
which stirpiculture requires. 

S.—That is certainly important. Herd books will 
not enroll the names of animals whose pedigrees can 
not be traced at least six generations. 


T.—We shall have to acknowledge that J. is right 
in respect to this matter; but, as it will be necessary 
in the coming cra of stirpiculture to have many 
statistics kept in connection with pedigree records, 
why should not such matters, including the family 
names, be left to Recording Commissioners or other 
public officials, and let every man run his race inde- 
pendent of the past ? 


Thoughts on the Second Coming. 


Cameron, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1870. 
Dear CrrcuLaR: 

I had lately some interesting thoughts in regard to 
the Second Coming while reading Paul’s epistle to 
the Ephesians. The passages that impressed me 
were those alluding to the “dispensation of the 
fullness of times,” and the ages to come, in which 
the exceeding riches of God’s grace should be shown. 
It was plain to me that Paul had a far-seeing vision 
which reached down the ages to come beyond the 
Second Coming, from the fact that he with other New 
Testament writers, taught and believed the promise 
of Christ that the Second Coming should take place 
within the lifetime of the generation in which they 
lived—and immediately after the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the judgment of the Jewish nations. 

It is clear that he could not and did not under- 
stand Christ’s words in regard to the Second Com- 
ing, and the “end of the world,” as they are now 
popularly understood, else he had not spoken of the 
ages to come after an event he believed to be so near 
at hand. Another evidence of truth upon this point, 
is the remarkable harmony existing between the 
writings of Paul and John, who represented in his 
vision, that the times of the Gentiles was to come after 
the Second Coming. 


I desire to express anew my thankfulness for the 
truth that God is giving the world through Mr. 
Noyes about the Second Coming. It is nearly four 
years since I received this truth in my heart, when 
a vail was removed so that the word of God, par- 
ticularly the New Testament, was opened to my 
mind and heart. The seeming contradictions which 
had arisen through ignorance and false teaching 
vanished like mist before the rising sun; and the 
more I read and study it the more I discover that Mr. 
Noyes is in harmony with Paul and Christ, and the 
more I believe that the gospel of the Second Com- 
ing is sifting the wheat from the tares now in “ the 
dispensation of the fullness of times.” 

Yours in Christ, 


8. E. A. D, 


A society of ladies is being formed in Lafayette, 
Indiana, “the general objects of which are to free 
the members from the thraldom of fashion, and leave 
more time for pure, healthy pleasure, intellectual im- 
provement, and ennobling pursuits, such as every 
woman’s heart craves,” 





SOUTHERN NOTES. 
Im. 
BALTIMORE---ITS MONUMENTS, “PACKING” BUSI- 
NESS, ETC. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 25, 1870. 
Dear CIRCULAR: : 

Baltimore is the fourth in size of the eastern cities. 
It has a population of about 300,000, and is well 
situated upon the north side of the Patapsco river, 
twelve miles from its entrance into the Chesapeake 
Bay, and about two hundred miles by these waters 
to the sea. It is built upon hill slopes and terraces, 
and, as one gazes from the water upward through the 
climbing streets, its appearance is quite imposing. 

Baltimore is often called “‘ The Monumental City,” 
on account of its fine monuments. The Washington 
Monument is the leading structure of this kind, and 
stands upon a terrace 100 feet above tide-water, in 
Mt. Vernon Place. Its base is 50 feet square, and 
20 feet high, supporting a Doric shaft 176} feet in 
height, which is surmounted by a colossal statue of 
Washington, 16 feet high. The “Father of his 
Country” is represented in the crowning act of his 
military life, the resignation of his commission as 
Commanéer-in-chief at Annapolis, Md., Dec. 17, 1783. 
The total elevation is 312} feet above the level of 
the river. It is built of brick, cased with white 
marble, and cost $200,000. From the balcony of 
this monument, reached by a circular stairway with- 
in, can be obtained one of the finest views of the 
city, harbor, river and surrounding country. 

Baltimore is a thriving place, and new industries 
are continually springing up; but she is no doubt 
more indebted for her growth to the development 
of her immense packing business, than to any other 
one enterprise. The packing of oysters, fruits and 
vegetables, has become one of the most important 
branches of trade in the city. There are seventy- 
five firms engaged in this business, who, it is esti- 
mated, give employment to 20,000 persons during 
the oyster season. The oyster-packing lasts from 
about the Ist of October to the 25th of May. It 
is stated that last year 20,000,000 cans of oysters 
were packed here, and quite as many cans of fruits 
and vegetables; and the product is supposed to 
have exceeded $10,000,000 in value. 

I visited one of the largest oyster-packing estab- 
lishments, that of Messrs. T. J. Myer & Co., on West 
Falls Avenue. The superintendent in charge seemed 
to take pleasure in showing me through the works. 
Their factory runs back to Union Dock, and ‘the 
back door on the first floor opens out on the wharf. 
The water is here deep enough for vessels drawing 
sixteen feet. Along the rear of their building runs 
a narrow railway, on which are cars made of iron net- 
work and holding twelve bushels each. These cars 
are filled with oysters from the hold of the vessel 
by sturdy-looking colored men. They are next run 
up to the shifting-tables, and thence into the steam- 
chests; whence, after remaining a few minutes, they 
are drawn back, placed on another shifting-table, 
and pushed along into the house. The cars then 
make the circuit of the first story by means of turning- 
tables at the angles. Women and girls are here 
stationed along the track, ready to pitch at the bi- 
valves as the car comes along ; and by the time it has 
made its circuit around the room, the oysters are all 
taken from the shells, and the latter carried to a pile in 
the center of the room, whence they are loaded on 
boats and carried to the kilns for burning into lime. 
It was a curious sight to see some two hundred and 
fifty women and children in this room, all scrambling 
to get the best chance at the car; and, hugging as 
they did its muddy sides, they were about the most 
untidy-looking company I ever saw. There were 
American, Irish, German and negroes, all huddled 
togethér, with busy knives dropping the bivalves 
into their tin cups. On handing in these cups full they 
received a brass check, which at the office brought a 
certain amount of ready money. Some of the wo- 
men commence at 5 o’clock in the morning, and 
earn $20 a week ; and the little girls often receive $6 
for their week’s work. Messrs. Myer & Co. in this way 
handle two thousand bushels of oysters a day, and 
give employment directly or otherwise to 770 persons. 

From the shucking or opening room the oysters 
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are carried to a landing, midway between the first 
and second floors, and put into a cylinder of sheet- 
iron to be washed, after which they are placed upon 
large oak-tables in the second story. They are now 
put in the cans, care being taken not to tear them. 
Each can is weighed. The one |b. cans contain from 
five to six ounces, and the two Jb. cans from eleven 
to twelve ounces each of solid oysters. On this floor 
are large copper-kettles filled with prepared liquor 
made by a process kept a secret by the manufac- 
turers. The liquor is conveyed from these kettles 
by means of iron pipes to a wooden tank. The cans 
are placed on an inclined plane, and the girls fill 
them with liquor from the tank. The cans are 
now put on trays, which hold a dozen each, and 
after having been sponged off with hot water 
are ready for the cappers. When capped they are 
sent up to the third floor on a dumb-waiter. The 
cappers are paid 80 cts. per hundred. By use of 
a crane the cans are hoisted up and placed in large 
iron kettles, where they are bathed, as it is called. 
From the bath they are put into a large tank of run- 
ning water to cool. They ere then labeled, packed 
and stacked, ready for shipment. 

Baltimore is admirably located for the developing 
of this canning business. Situated upon the head 
waters of a bay whose many inlets are bedded with 
oysters for two hundred miles below the city, and 
whose shores are lined with the finest of peach 
orchards, fruit and vegetable farms, probably no 
other city combines such natural advantages for 
‘this business. When fruit is plenty, an immense 
‘business is done here in packing peaches ; one house 
packs during the season 1,000,000 cans, which at 
‘$3.00 a dozen amounts to $250,000. 

Another large business has grown up in connec- 
tion with the packing business, namely, the printing 
of labels for the 40,000,000 cans used annually here. 
A new process of designing, engraving and printing 
in colors, has been invented by a Frenchman, but 
failing to fully develop it,a German in New York 
city brought it to its present state of perfection. The 
process at present is kept a secret. Messrs. Camp- 
bell & Co., of Brooklyn, the manufacturers of 
Campbell’s printing-presses, have, I am informed, 
secured this new process, and are now turning 
out presses especially adapted to this new mode 
of color-printing. Messrs. J. B. Rose & Co., the 
leading label-printers in Baltimore, informed me 
that they have five of Campbell’s presses at work 
printing colors by this new process, known by the 
.jaw-breaking title of “ Chemighlyphy.” They showed 
me some beautifully-printed labels in five colors, 
‘which they were furnishing in large quantities at 
‘$3.00 per thousand without any extra charge for the 
original designs and plates. This is half the former 
ost of this kind of label work for printing only, to 
‘say nothing of the several hundred dollars often ex- 
pended for designs and getting up the plates to print 
from. The indications are, that this process is destined 
‘to bring about an entire revolution in all color label- 
iprinting. I have also seen some very good colored 
pictures executed by this process, that looked much 
Nike chromos. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has added much 
to the general prosperity of Baltimore, and is said 
‘to be one of the most successful roads in the country. 
‘The company owns and controls 1500 miles of road, 
and is at present seeking to get control of a direct line 
from Pittsburg to Chicago. It owns 450 first-class 
locomotives, and other rolling stock to match. Coal 
is obtained along its line at low rates; and as Balti- 
more.is 150 miles nearer Cincinnati and 100 miles 
nearer Chicago than New York, large amounts of 
grain and flour come over this road, and are exported 
to Europe or distributed throughout the East and 
South. Baltimore has superior shipping advantages. 
She can send her goods to the east by rail, canal or 
regular water communication ; to the West via Bulti- 
more and Ohio railroad ; to Europe via regular lines 
of steamships and sailing vessels; and to the South 
by rail, and various lines of steamers that ply be- 


tween all the Jeading southern ports. She has, how- 


-ever, lacked in the past the great energy manifested 
‘in many of the eastern and western cities, and was 
long under the enervating influence of slavery. 


Yours, H. G, A. 





Jealousy a Disease. 





A new paper, Hehoes of Nuture, published at Bath, 
Me., has an editorial article on “ Jealousy,” from 
which we take the following rather sensible para- 
graphs: 

A very prevalent passional disease is jealousy. 
Few diseases cause more suffering to the patient, or 
more discomfort to others. Its symptoms need no 
description. It is often treated as a weakness, it 
may be called so in some cases, but it is generally a 
disease. Where jealousy when a disease is involun- 
tary, it is sudden or gradual, violent or mild, acute 
or chronic. It has its own predisposing causes; the 
exciting cause may be either real or imaginary. It 
is a peculiar manifestation of love, combined with 
fear, distrust, and a want of spiritual power. 


Jealousy has been ridiculed by the wit of ages, 
and argued against by the philosophers. In some 
countries it rages furiously; in others it is nearly 
eradicated. The same man may have it severely at 
one period of his life, and be quite free from it 
at another. The organs of the mind are diseased, it 
affects the temper, appetite and digestion, and inter- 
feres with all the natural secretions of the body, and 

ives a dull, hard pain in the region of the heart. It 


eads oftener than any other passional disease to’ 


suicide and murder. 

For the treatment, and cure of jealousy, we have 
little to offer. It seems to depend on certain causes, 
that must be removed before we can establish a cure. 
An active acquisitiveness gives men and women a 
feeling of ownership in each other. LEradicate this 
idea, and much is done to cure jealousy. When itis 
conceded that every man and woman has a supreme 
right to himself or herself, these jealous claims on 
each other will not be set up. Then they would culti- 
vate their affectional riches, and give a larger scope 
to friendship and love; we should not be so craving 
after any particular object. When man or woman is 
absorbed in one passion, no matter whether it be for 
home, love or religion, acquisitiveness, benevolence 
or pride, it must produce disease. Enlarge the 
spheres of both sexes, and we should have a soul to 
flow into other channels. Men and women of great 
minds never die of home or love sickness, of relig- 
ous mania, pride or jealousy. The cure, then, is 
to give rest and equilibrium, and by bringing other 
passions into use. 

*. 


The Ultimate of Humanity. 

It has hitherto been the great advanced idea of 
the world that the ultimate condition of humanity is 
to be freedom. And after President Lincoln’s Eman- 
cipation Proclamation had become assured of its 
perfect work, a very eminent liberal clergyman, 
speaking unquestionably the sentiments of his party, 
told the people of this country that man’s great ulti- 
mate had been obtained here, and that the work re- 
maining for us was to use it wisely. In flat contra- 
distinction to this doctrine of ultimation, Jesus asserts 
that the ultimate of humanity is unity: to become 
“ perfect in one.” John 17: 11—23.—A writer in the 
Boston Commonwealth. 

Exactly: and in proportion as that ultimate is 
realized will mankind have every earthly and heay- 
enly good, including the highest freedom. 


WHERE OUR FURS COME FROM. 


Since the transfer of Alaska to the United States, 
numerous smal! traders have taken the place of the 
great Russian company. These skim along the 
coast and pick up what they can in traffic and furs. 
The Russians maintained very strict regulations with 
regard to the killing of fur-bearing animals, which 
constituted, as the chief resource of the country, 
their exclusive object. Such animals are peculiarly 
sensitive to the report of firearms, from which they 
flee and disappear from a whole region of country 
in the most mysterious manner. The valuable sea- 
otter is preéminently singular in this respect, and 
for that reason is, as before stated, hunted with 
spears. It is fast becoming a very rare animal, and 
its skin in the first hands, is worth from twenty to 
eighty dollars in coin. 

The Russians placed upon various islands certain 
choice varieties of the fox, and these were not al- 
lowed to be taken until they had well stocked the 
islands, but these preserves are no longer respect- 
ed. For the taking of these foxes the natives use 
a trap, most efficient in its object and simple in its 
construction. It consists of a stick of wood about 
the size of an axe-helve, into one end of which are 
fastened three strong iron barbs, about four inches 
long. The other end of the stick is twisted into a 
cord of whale sinew, which is fastened to a block. 
The stick is brought back as a lever, which tightens 
the cords as a spring. The fox, touching the bait, 
springs the trap, and the lever flying over transfixes 
him through the head by the barbs. Being always 





struck in the head, the skin is not injured, and once 
struck he never escapes. 

These traps are a most diabolical thing for a man 
to get into, for the barbs striking the leg about the 
knee, fix them into the bone, and can not be extri- 
cated without a most painful surgical operation. 
The natives themselves frequently get caught in 
them. The Beason for taking the fox is from No- 
vember to March. There is the “black” or silver 
grey, the skin of which as it passes from the hand 
of the trapper, brings from $5 to $20. 

The martin, or sable, as it is often called, abounds 
on the main land, but is never found on the islands. 
This, together with the beaver, occupies a considera- 
ble place in the fur trade, and like the mink and 
land otter, is taken in the common steel trap. 


The beautiful and classical little ermine—brown 
in summer, but snowy white in winter, with its jet 
black tipped tail—is taken in deadfalls, as the boys 
take ground squirrels. The annual catch of this 
animal in the whole territory is about two thousand, 
but as the skin brings only twenty-five cents it has 
but little commercial importance. In a commercial 
point of view, the fur seal holds the first place. The 
animal—similar in habits and general appearance to 
the common hair seal— is found only in a-few locali- 
ties upon the globe, and the island of St. Paul in 
Behring’s Sea, is one of these localities. This island 
lies northwest of the extremity of the peninsula 
of Alaska, distant therefrom about two hundred 
miles. It is a rocky, barren island, about twenty 
miles. long by four or five broad. To this deso- 
late and isolated spot resort seals in great num- 
bers. They appear in the spring of the year 
and leave again in the fall, going no one knows 
where. July, August and September are the months 
in which they are taken. Upon the island they 
have certain places to which they most resort, and 
where they lie around on the rocks. But at these 
places they are never killed, for the reason that from 
instinctive dread they would never return again, 
and thus would be driven away mye but are 
driven from these haunts in droves of from five to 
twelve thousand, to the interior of the island, where 
the slaughter takes place. They are as harmless as 
sheep, and are driven as -_! only as they have 
no legs, but propel themselves by a sort of jumpin 
motion over the rough rocks by means of the tai 
and flippers, considerable time—several hours—is 
required to get them to the killing ground. There 
a dozen or su are separated from the main herd and 
driven off a short distance, when from these are 
selected one, two, or three—or perhaps mure—which 
are killed, and the remainder permitted to return to 
the water. Other lots are thus successfully see 
up until the whole herd is gone through with. The 
same seals are brought up many times during the 
season. The killing is done by striking them a hard © 
blow over the face with a club; this is an easy mat- 
ter; boys, women, any one can do it. The skins 
are salted down in vats, and in this state—or some- 
times dried—are shipped to market, principally to 
Europe. 

The skin of a full grown seal is about the size of 
that of asmallsheep. It is covered with a glisten- 
ing hair of a lead color; beneath this hair is a soft 
fur, in which their value consists. The roots of the 
hair are deeper set in the hide than that of the fur 
and the skin being scraped down upon the flesh 
side the hair becomes loosened and is brushed off, 
leaving a soft, pliable fur skin, which —- oe 
and worked up, is frequently passed off by furriers 
as that of the rarest of animals. Skins in the salt brin 
from two to three dollars in coin, each. No use 
made of the carcasses further than to strip them of 
blubber sufficient for fuel, there being no other kind 
of fuel on the island. 

To prevent extermination or the too great diminu- 
tion of these valuable animals, the Russians limited 
the number annually killed to 100,000, and those 
killed were only the males of good quality. But 
during the past season, there being no restriction, 
several rival parties went there and slaughtered indis- 
criminately, male and female to the number of 
about 300,000, and the whole place was offensive with 
the putrifying carcasses until the ravens fattened 
upon the odor.— Cor. Army and Navy Journal. 


A RESPONSE. 
From a German subscriber : 
Pewamo, Iona Co., Mich., Nov. 22, 1870. 

A short time since, in your newspaper—to me be- 
come very dear—I perceived that you both read and 
understood German; so I seize the opportunity to 
express to you, my worthy and loving friends of 
God and Jesus, my most heartfelt thanks, in my 
mother tongue, for your great and generous spiritual 
and scientific instructions, 


As I am old, without yarn without fortune, 
and in body very infirm, I am thus free to ask you, 
my dear brothers in Christ, once more to continue 
sending your to me very dear CrrcuLaR, that I may 
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not be deprived of its very valuable soul-food, and 
scientific discussions and instructions. 

The All-good Father in Heaven will, through his 
dear Son, our Lord and Savior, aid and blese your 
disinterested work. This is my sincere prayer. 

Our Dr. Martin Luther says: “If it is the work 
of God it will endure: if it is of the world it will 
perish.” 

So then, I beg you hereby once again cordially 
and heartily not to withdraw the spiritual nourish- 
ment you have so many years generously fur- 
nished me, but much more in the future send the 
CrrcuLar, which has become indispensuble to me. 

In certain hope of obtaining my request, I remain, 
always, Your thankful debtor, DR. Cc. F. 8. 


Wuat John Wesley thought of Episcopal titles 
and of ambitious ecclesiastical movements may be 
learned from his letter to Mr. Asbury, Sept. 20, 
1788, in which he says: 

“ How can you, how dare you, suffer yourself to be 
called Bishop? I shudder, I start at the very 
thought! Men may call me a knave ora fool, a 


rascal, a scoundrel; and I am content. But they 
shall never by my consent, call me Bishop. For my 
~— re "s sake, for Christ’s sake, put a full end 
to , 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue American Tract Society has issued 442.000.000 
tracts in 141 languages and dialects during the last 
45 years, 


Te population of the city of New York, accord- 
ing to the census of 1870, as officially reported by 
U. 8. Marshal Sharpe, is 926,910. In 1850 it was 
515,547; in 1855, 629,810; and in 1860, 814,254. The 
increase during the past twenty years is 411,363; 
during the past fifteen years, 297,100; and during the 
past ten years, 112,656. 


Tue Catholic Church of New York and Philadel- 
phia made a united and energetic protest, on Sunday, 
Dec. 4, against the seizure of Rome and the Pope’s 
Temporal Dominions, by King Victor Emmanuel. An 
earnest protest by Archbishop Manning of Westmin- 
ster, England, was also read on the same day, in all the 
Churches of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Lon- 
don. The XW. Y. Herald makes the following signifi- 
cant remark in connection with the subject: “The 
protests, made as they were, prove that the ma- 
terialism of the age has not usurped the place of the 
religious sentiment of humanity to as great an éx- 


tent as is popularly supposed.” 


Tue King of Bavaria has sent a note to King 
William of Prussia, inviting him to assume the title 
of Emperor of Germany. The assent of the author- 
ities in the other States is expected. 


Minister Moriey has been tendered by the 
Queen of Holland the use of one of her Mansions 
at the Hague, to enable him to complete his his- 
tory of the Netherlands. 


Tue Canadians are much excited over the threat- 
ening attitude of the President’s Message in regard 
to the fisheries and the navigation of the St. Law- 
rence. 


Tue Sultan of Turkey accepts the proposed Con- 
ference of the European Powers, on the condition 
that the discussion be confined to the Black Sea 
question. 

THE late severe battles in France have all result- 
ed in favor of the Germans. The attempt of Gen. 
Ducrot to break through the German lines on the 
east of Paris, although partially successful at first, in 
the end proved a complete failure, and he was driven 
back to the shelter of the forts. The army of Gen. 
Paladines has been badly beaten and driven out of 
Orleans, which is occupied again by the Prussians. 
Havre also is cut off by the German forces from the 
rest of France. The capitulation of Paris, a letter 
from the secretary of Minister Washburne states, 
will probably take place within three weeks. 

LATER. 

A Cable dispatch from Versailles announces an- 
other battle at Orleans, in which the French were 
utterly defeated. Ten thousand were made prison- 
ers, and 77 pieces of artillery, including several mi- 


trailleuses, and four gunboats on the Loire, were cap- 
tured. 
THE PRESIDENT'’S MESSAGE. 

The final session of the 41st Congress commenced 
on Monday, Dec. 5, at noon. The President’s Mes- 
sage was received and read the same day. He con- 
gratulates Congress on the year of peace and general 
prosperity the country has enjoyed, and hopes to 
see the work of reconstruction completed, at the 
beginning of the new year, by the admission of the 
representatives from Georgia into the national coun- 
cils. 

Full one half of the Message is devoted to the for- 
eign relations of the country. The European war, 
the Spanish-Cuban troubles, the South and Central 
American Republics, San Domingo annexation, the 
Alabama claims, Canadian Fisheries, etc., etc., all 
come in for a share of attention. 

The President speaks a good word for the new 
Government of France, but reiterates the doctrine 
that the established policy and true interests of this 
nation forbid interference in European questions. 
The negotiations with Spain in regard to Cuba seem 
to be confined to securing redress for injuries re- 
sulting from arbitrary and violent treatment of citi- 
zens of this country by the Cuban authorities. 

A peace conference between Spain and the South 
American Republics has been inaugurated under the 
auspices of the Government at Washington, trom 
which the President hopes to see the best results. 

He makes quite a lengthy and earnest plea in favor 
of the annexation of San Domingo. Proposes that 
Congress authorize the appointment of a commission 
by the Government to negotiate a treaty of annexa- 
tion, and then confirm it by a joint resolution of 
both Houses, as in the case of Texas. 

In regard to the Alabama trouble he suggests that 
the Government be authorized to settle the private 
claims of individuals, and thus have the ownership 
as well as responsible control of all demands against 
Great Britain. 

The Canadfan Fisheries, as well as the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence, come in for quite a discussion, 
and seem to be a source of irritation. He recommends 
that in case the “ Canadian authorities repeat their 
unneighborly acts,” the Executive be empowered 
to exercise certain retaliatory measures. 

He recommends a radical reform in the manner of 
appointments to the civil service. He also suggests 
that Congress take measures to secure a return to 
specie payments. He thinks that by steadiness in 
the present course of the Government, in a few short 
years all internal taxes may be dispensed with, ex- 
cept the revenue stamp and the tax on liquor and 
Ltobacco. A reform of the franking privilege is rec- 
ommended, as also the adoption of the postal-card 
system now in use in Great Britain. 

In regard to Indian agencies and superintendencies, 
the policy has been adopted of giving the control of 
them to such religious denominations as have mis- 
sionaries among the Indians, or are willing to estab- 
lish missionaries among them, all appointments to 
be subject to the approval of the Government. 


TvPePEH FOR SALE! 


W* offer for sale about 200 lbs. of Long 
Primer type at the low price of 25 cts. 
per lb. It is only partially worn. For speci- 
mens of its impression examine the present 
notice, as also the articles entitled, “ Habit vs. 
Inspiration” and “ Christ Came to Save Sin- 
ners,” on the first and second pages of the pres- 
ent number. Address—“ Publishers of the 
Crrcutar, Oneida, N. Y.” The Small Pica and 
Brevier previously advertised are sold. 


Answers to Correspondents. 

To J. H., Milwaukee.—The lines to “ Mr. H——n ” 
have been received. 

To J. H. 8., Lakeville, Conn.—The poetry you sent 
is interesting as the production of a person 74 years 
of age, but not quite suitable for publication in the 
CIRCULAR. ' Wé return it according to directions. 








— Aionncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co.,'N. Y., four miles 
south of: Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Crecv.ar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, Number of 
members, 40. Land, 22S acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bistz Commu- 
wisM Or CompLex Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS, 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full. Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore, 2, The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seckcrs or per- 
sons who merely want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in carnest in religion, They 
have already done thcir full share of labor in criticising aud 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oncida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communitics must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand, Address, Oneida Community. 





SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 

MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Watiincrorp Community), WALLINGForD, Coxx. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

Wa uiierorp Community, Wallingford Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

BSatvaTion From Six, THe Exp or Curistian Faro; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History oF American Soctaisus. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
673 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co, Price $4.00. To subscribers of the CircuLar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tae Trarper’s Guipg; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations. 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Marz Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, 

Back Votumes or Tar“ Crrcotar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the Cinctar office. 

Messrs. Trusxer & Compaxsy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or AmenicaN Soctatisms, and the 
Trarrenr’s Guipg for sale. They will receive subscriptions fut 
our other publications, 





